











“‘MARIPOSAS ON PATZCUARO” From a lithograph by Alan Crane 


On Lake Patzcuaro, halfway from Mexico City to the Pacific Ocean, 
fishermen have been fishing for hundreds of years in boats like these 
pictured here. Modern methods of fishing are now used commercially, and 
this type of dip-net is seldom used. 


However, as in every community, some individuals continue to follow in 
the footsteps of their father and of their father’s father. On many a sunny 
day a chance observer may see cc number of these gossamer-winged boats 
floating on the blue water like enormous dragoniflies. 
The natives call these nets “mariposas,” which is the 
Spanish word for “butterflies.” 


It was the custom, when using these nets, for many fishermen to go 
out together in their dugout canoes. Forming the canoes in a large 
circle, with the bows pointing inward, the oarsmen would begin to drive 
the canoes toward the center while those handling the nets dipped and 
-held them in the water. As they closed in, the fish were trapped on 
all sides. Then ata signal, all nets were raised at once. This 
brought a larger catch for each than any could have obtained fishing alone. 
The fish are strung on rushes and sold at near-by markets. 


Those who have been fishing on Lake Patzcuaro say there is-nothing so 
blue as the sky and nothing so silver as the fish—Janet Bower 
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Bacx IN THE DAYS before the coming of 
the Spaniards, there were trails which led 
from the barren plains of Mexico and the 
steaming tropical shores, high up into the 
central mountains. Through narrow passes 
they wound into the Valley of Mexico and 
twisted and turned through unbelievably 
beautiful country till, about two hundred 
miles west of the Aztec-city of Mexico, they 
skirted a lake, a jewel of blue, dotted with is- 
lands and encircled by the mountains. This 
lake is called Lake Patzcuaro and the Indian 
people who live in the state of Michoacan, 
where it lies, are called the Tarascans. 

The Tarascans were once a very powerful 
race. Though not as great or powerful as the 
Aztecs or the Mayas, they had resisted the at- 
tempts of others to conquer them. Their em- 
perors lived in a palace in Tzintzuntzan, 
which many scholars say means “Place of 
Hummingbirds.” The present-day ruins of 
their cities, temples and burial places show 
that their life was far from primitive. 

When the emperor and his Tarascan nobles 
wanted a change, the colorful court moved 
across the lake to a small city which, like the 
lake, was called Patzcuaro. They went from 
Tzintzuntzan to Patzcuaro by boat. It wasa 
delightful trip across the blue waters of the 


lake and, indeed, it must have been a wonder- 
ful sight to see the ruler and his court make 
their excursion across it. 

For many centuries the people lived hap- 
pily and simply. The lake abounded in fish; 
the land was fertile. 

Then one day the Spaniards came. Over 
the trails from the coastal lowland filed long 
trains of armed and armored strangers. It 
was the year 1519, and Cortez and his follow- 
ers were beginning their quest for the rumored 
riches of the New World. Within a few years 
all Mexico was under the rule of the con- 
querors. 

The Tarascan empire was demolished with 
the rest. The Spanish conquerors established 
themselves in the ancient city of Tzintzun- 
tzan. The Indians lost their rights. The 
Spanish took all the gold and all the silver. 
They took the land, and finally, they took 
the Indians themselves. The once happy 
Tarascans became enslaved. Many, sent to 
work in the mines, died; others were killed. 
All who could flied to the safety of the moun- 
tains. 

Under this treatment the Tarascan Indians 
refused to accept Christianity and clung 
fiercely to their ancient idols and beliefs. 
Though numerous kind and sincere friars 
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were sent into the region to convert them, 
none succeeded. 

There was no great excitement, then, over 
the arrival one day of an old man who had 
traveled muleback over the trails from Mexico 
City to Lake Patzcuaro. He and his party 
were welcomed and made comfortable by the 
friars, but the Indians only looked at him 
listlessly. However, when he spoke, and he 
spoke to great numbers of people, those who 
heard saw kindness and gentleness in his face, 
and for the first time since the Conquest, saw 
hope in the future. 

This man was Don Vasco de Quiroga who 
had lived sixty years in Spain before coming 
to the New World as a member of the Second 
Audiencia, which governed the country from 
Mexico City. He was a lawyer and not a priest, 
but listening to the pleas of the Indians who 
brought their grievances before the court for 
hearing, he had been struck by the cruelty 
and injustice accorded them on all sides. He 
gradually came to devote all of his time to 
them, traveling about among them to gather 
information at first hand. Finally he gave 
not only all his time but also all his money 
for their welfare. 

Just outside of Mexico City he established 
a place of shelter where he sent all those 
whom he found in trouble. He rode on a mule 
through the mountains surrounding Mexico 
City, always looking for those in need. In 
spite of his advancing age, he began to learn 


the Indian languages. His fame had spread. 
Finally one day he was asked to go to discuss 
the problem of the Tarascans, and that is how 
he happened to head his mule along the trail 
that led to Lake Patzcuaro. 

Some time later, Don Vasco was asked to 
live among the Tarascans and teach them to 


be Christians. He agreed and went almost 
immediately to Tzintzuntzan. He was made 
a bishop and spent the remainder of his long 
life in Michoacan helping and teaching. After 
a year in Tzintzuntzan, he decided to move 
to the former pleasure place of the Tarascans, 
Patzcuaro. This ancient city had fallen to 
ruins, and nothing was left at that time but 
a few scattered native huts. Taking with him 
about twenty Spanish families and accom- 
panied by many Indians, he began to build 
a new city. The structures built then still 
stand today and are considered to be among 
the finest examples of sixteenth century 
architecture in the New World. 

Many Indians came down out of their moun- 
tain retreats to join Don Vasco in his new 
city, for by this time his kindness and good- 
ness were known to all. He was called affec- 
tionately el tato Vasco—“little brother 


Vasco.” He still rode through the mountains 
on his mule, spreading Christianity not only 
by his teachings but by his example. 

Don Vasco’s untiring efforts to right the 
wrongs done to the Indians freed them from 
the threat of slavery, bettered the lives of 
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Don Vasco went to Tzintzuntzan where he was made a bishop and spent his time teaching 





Tzintzuntzan to Patzcuaro 


those who worked the lands, and brought 
many back from their years of hiding in the 
mountains. Yet a number were dangerously 
poor. The land was still there, but it no 
longer belonged to them. There were plenty 
of fish in the lake, but they could not all fish 
for a living. To take care of them, Don Vasco 
secured permission from the King to turn 
certain almost worthless lands back to the 
Indians. He taught them how to cultivate 
these lands to great advantage. For those 
who had no place to go and no means of earn- 
ing a living, he founded shelters and schools 
where they were cared for and at the same 
time were taught various crafts and skills 
by which they could earn their living. 

The shelters, called hospitales, were more 
than single houses where poor people were 
taken care of—they were entire communities. 
Each family in the community remained a 
separate unit with the oldest man as its chief. 
The people chose their own leaders who 
served under a man chosen by the Bishop. 

All the work was done by those living in 
the schools and hospitales. The women cooked, 
sewed and helped with the crops. The men 
worked in the fields, built the necessary build- 
ings, using their knowledge of woodcarving, 
ironwork and other crafts. They made shoes 
and became skilled leather craftsmen. Every- 
thing that was produced and not used was 
stored for lean years or used for trade with 
towns and villages. 

Don Vasco encouraged the development of 
crafts not only in his schools but all over 
Michoacan. He urged each community to 
specialize and perfect its own particular craft 
or industry. Thus the towns of Capula and 
Cocupao cut down trees and carved wooden 
objects. People in Teremendo cured hides 
and made shoes and other leather objects. 
San Felipe became known for ironwork; 
Patamban and Tzintzuntzan, for pottery; 
Merio for woolen cloth. Through this spe- 


cialization the workers of these communities 
became very skillful, producing highly fin- 
ished and very artistic work. Beautiful lac- 
quer work—trays, bowls and jars covered with 
intricate designs in brilliant color—is still the 
offering of Uruapan in Mexican markets. 

Because each community had its own object 
to put on the market, trade could be carried 
on without competition. The friendly Indians 
lived together making things for each other. 
Their life contrasted almost unbelievably with 
the cruel years before. They grew prosperous 
and happy, and showered on el tato Vasco 
their love and gratitude. 

However, Don Vasco had continually to 
guard the rights he had won. Many times 
Indians bringing children to Patzcuaro for 
baptism were waylaid on the mountain trails 
and sent off to the mines. Some were re- 
turned to their homes, thanks to Don Vasco. 

One day as he was jogging along a moun- 
tain trail, el tato Vasco fell ill. He died a few 
hours later in the town of Uruapan. It was 
the year 1565 and Don Vasco was 95 years old. 

Today Lake Patzcuaro is known to tourists 
for the beauty of its setting. The blue of the 
lake, the grandeur of the mountain peaks 
around it have not changed, and modern 
roads, even railroads, replace the narrow trails 
once traveled by the Indians. The sleepy 
towns show little evidence of the life and ac- 
tivity that was theirs before the Conquest and 
during the days of el tato Vasco. Those who 
travel the new roads know little of the man 
who rode over those trails on muleback. But 
speak with the Indians and you will find that 
after 400 years they still remember the man 
of whom a modern writer, Jose Herrera Rossi, 
speaks as follows: “It seemed as if St. Francis 
were living again in a man of seventy years, 
Don Vasco, the little father of the sad and 
humble Indians, who were so troubled, that 
they knew how to laugh only during the time 
when he was bishop.” 
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Lila’s Case 
MARY PORTER VOLLRATH. 
Illustration by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Lima was helping Mother unpack when it 
happened. Her two-year-old brother, Billy, 
was running about the room, playing that he 
was helping, too. 

They were being very gay in spite of the 
dingy room into which they were moving. 

“We’re lucky to find any room at all in this 
crowded city,” said Mother. “And so near the 
factory, too.” 

She was to start work in the factory the 
next week, leaving the children, by day, in 
a near-by nursery and school. 

Lila knew that Mother was really as fright- 
ened as she was by the new life they were 
beginning. But if Mother could ‘be brave 
about it, she must try to be brave, too. 

“Can we really have dinner in the cafeteria 
every day?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Mother, smiling, “but no 
more double desserts! Won’t Daddy be sur- 
prised, Lila, when we give him all the money 
we'll save?” 

Mother was standing on a chair as she 
spoke, trying to fit an empty suitcase onto the 
top shelf of the closet. 

Maybe thinking about Daddy, who was 
fighting in the Pacific, made her forget to be 
careful. Or maybe Billy bumped into the 
chair. 

Anyhow, when Lila turned from placing 
Daddy’s picture on the dresser, Mother was 
falling, her hands clutching out at the air. 

Then there was a thud and Mother was ly- 
ing still on the floor, with blood coming from 
her head, where it had struck the edge of the 
table. 

Lila rushed to her. “Oh, oh, oh,” she 
moaned, for she saw that Mother was uncon- 
scious. 

Billy gave one look and began whimpering 
in a frightened way. 

Lila did not cry. She knew that she must 
get help quickly. 

But where? 

The landlady and all the other roomers 
were at work in the factory. There was a 
telephone in the hall, but whom could she 
call in this strange city? And, besides, she 
had never before seen a dial phone. 

She took Billy by the hand and ran down 


the hallway and out the front door to the 
street. There she drew back in fright. With- 
out Mother, the sounds and the hurrying 
throngs of people were terrifying. 

She tugged timidly at a man’s coat. But 
she found, when he turned, that she could 
not speak, and he ran on in annoyance to 
catch his bus. 

A policeman, she thought suddenly, would 
be the one to ask. Yes, surely a policeman 
would know what to do. Today, however, the 
friendly officer she had noticed several times 
near the corner was nowhere to be seen. Her 
eyes searched the crowd. 

It was then that she noticed a red cross on 
a woman’s arm. Dimly she remembered that 
the Red Cross helped people in trouble. 

The woman, who was in Nurse’s Aide uni- 
form, was hurrying, too. But she stopped 
when Lila touched her arm and looked 
straight down into her face. 

Lila’s voice still would not come. Instead, 
the tears she had been holding back fell 
streaming down her cheeks. She held fast to 
the arm wearing the red emblem and, without 
a word, led the way into the house and back 
to where Mother was lying. 

The Nurse’s Aide knelt down by Mother. 
Her glance, as she rose, fell on the picture of 
Daddy in uniform. 

“Your father?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Lila. ‘“He’s overseas.” 

“Have you any other relatives?” 

Lila shook her head. 

The woman ran swiftly to the telephone, 
and Lila could hear snatches of her conver- 
sation. 

“. . unconscious . . . ambulance immedi- 
ately ...Tlldo whatIcan...” 

Lila moved nearer. 

“And can you send someone right away for 
the children?” she heard. “I’m overdue at 
the hospital, and they’re short of help today.” 

The woman hung up the receiver. She put 
her arm around Lila, patted the head of 
blond Billy, who had also followed, and led 
them to the back porch. 

“Please stay here in the sun until I come,” 
she said. She ran back inside. 

Lila sat on the steps. 

What would she and Billy do? Billy came 
and sat beside her, and she cuddled his head 
in her arm. 

When the Nurse’s Aide returned, she found 
them still sitting there, Billy fast asleep. She 
had with her a slim young woman in a differ- 
ent kind of Red Cross uniform. 


“This is Miss Allen of Red Cross Home 
Service,” she said. “She will take good care 
of you. And now, good-bye—and good luck!” 

Miss Allen sat on the steps in a companion- 
able way. She said that Mother was on her 
way to the hospital where a very fine doctor 
would work hard to make her well again. She 
also asked a few questions about where they 
were from and why they had come here. 





Lila held fast to the arm wearing the red emblem 
and led the way to where Mother was lying 


Lila was shy at first, but soon she felt that 
she knew the kind Miss Allen very well. She 
found herself pouring out the story of how 
Mother had been worried about money for a 
long time. 

“The store where Daddy used to work 
closed,” explained Lila, “and Mother was 
afraid Daddy couldn’t get a job when he came 
home. But we couldn’t save anything from 
the government allowance, and then two of 
the checks didn’t come and it was worse. 


“So we came to the city where Mother could 
get work, and she was going to save money 
for Daddy to take a radio course because that 
was what he always wanted.” 

Lila then found Daddy’s papers for Miss 
Allen and gave her the few dollars in Mother’s 
purse so that she could keep them in the safe 
at her office. 

“Now,” said Miss Allen, “we’ll put some of 
your clothes in a suitcase. And I must leave 
a note for your landlady. Lila, I’m going to 
take you and Billy to see a friendly woman 
who will know where two children can stay 
while their mother is in the hospital. Many 
times I have asked Miss Chase to find a home 
for children who needed one a little while, 
and she has always found a good place. You 
will like Miss Chase, and you can trust her.” 

So it was that they went to the office where 
Miss Chase ‘worked, and almost before they 
knew it, they had told Miss Allen good-bye 
and gone with Miss Chase out to a pleasant 
home on a quiet street. 

“This is Mrs. Ross, Lila,” Miss Chase said. 
“She lives all alone now that her two sons 
are in the Army. She loves children very 
much.” 

Mrs. Ross looked at them kindly for a mo- 
ment, and then she picked Billy up and held 
him close. He, in turn, threw his arms about 
her neck. Lila had never before seen him 
make friends with anyone so quickly. 

She, too, liked this pleasant, gray-haired 
woman. As Miss Chase left, she told Lila that 
she must not worry. She was sure that Miss 
Allen would have some word for them about 
her mother before the day was over. 

Billy and Lila played on Mrs. Ross’ front 
porch that afternoon, and Billy seemed to 
have forgotten their troubles; but Lila could 
think only of their mother in that strange 
place called the “hospital.” 

After they had had their dinner, there was 
the noise of a car driving up at the front gate. 
Lila ran to the door and saw Miss Allen get 
out of the car. 

Lila could see that Miss Allen was smiling 
as she came up the walk. Surely Mother must 
be better or Miss Allen wouldn’t smile that 
way. 

“May I take Lila with me, Mrs. Ross?” 

“Certainly,” Mrs. Ross said. “Billy will stay 
with me, won’t you Billy?” 

Billy’s eyes were already droopy, and he 
agreed without a struggle. 

“Is Mother better?” Lila asked. 

(Continued on page 14) 





Ju Spite of the Wae 


Drawings at left are used 
by French Junior Red Cross 
to encourage good health 
habits. Translations are 
given below of the French 
words in each of the pic- 
tures: 


At night I do not keep on 
the clothes I wear in the 


daytime 
I sleep ten hours, well- 


covered up, with the win- 
dow open 


I stand up straight 


Each day I wash my face, 
neck, hands 


I brush my teeth, nails, 
hair 


Each day I make my bed, 
I pick up my things, I 
clean my shoes 


When I read or write, I 
see to it that I have plenty 
of good light, and I do not 
stoop over 


I chew my food ... but 
not my nails, nor my 
pencil... 


— HAVE BEEN TERRIBLE YEARS 
to live through in Europe, how terrible we are 
daily discovering. Parts of the continent— 
like Denmark and Normandy—had enough to 
eat, while in countries and provinces right 
next door people dropped daily in the streets 
from malnutrition and even from starvation. 
Without good food, people’s resistance to dis- 
ease went down. In Norway, for instance, in 
one war year, there were 37,000 cases of skin 
infection—seven times the peacetime rate. 
When people are undernourished even the 
tiniest scratch can quickly develop into a 
serious infection. That is why children in 
Norway, France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Italy 
and Greece have been so in need of the big 
American Junior Red Cross medical chests 
planned to take care of over a million and a 
half children right now when they need it 
most. 

The story of how children overseas have 
been suffering from starved minds as well as 
underfed bodies is also beginning to be told. 
Many schools the length and breadth of the 
continent have been blown to bits; many brave 
teachers have disappeared into the under- 
ground or into concentration camps. For in- 
stance, this is the situation throughout 
Greece, even now that the war is over: In 
one little village called Malanidiron, where the 
schoolhouse was destroyed, the 130 children 
there have had no school for four years, and 
can therefore neither read nor write. In an- 
other village, the schoolhouse was not blown 
up, but all the desks and other equipment 
have been stolen. So the children go to school 
to learn as well as they can without paper or 
pencil, blackboards, benches, chalk, books or 
slates. In another school at Ornas Stavro in 
Greece, there are 13 girls and 14 boys, and 
their only equipment is one book and one 
slate.* You can, therefore, see why Ameri- 


* School Notes from Overseas, an UNRRA pub- 
lication. 


Metric ruler below was designed by American Junior Red Cross to put into the 





gift boxes sent overseas. European children do not use inch rulers 








can Junior Red Cross gift boxes sent over full 
of educational supplies are so welcome. 

But with all the misery and heartache in 
the Old World, there have been some cheer- 
ing experiences which European children can 
look back on with a glow in their hearts. Un- 
doubtedly the friendliness of our own GIs is 
something they will always remember with 
appreciation. It shines through letters like 
this one which came through to the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross from a little girl in 
France. She writes: 


“Dear little friends, When we received your gifts 
for the unfortunate French children, we said to 
ourselves: American children are as kind-hearted 
and good as their dear fathers. Very often on 
Sundays your American soldiers come to see us and 
bring us treats; they try to speak French to us, 
and we try to learn a few American words in return 
so that we can talk with them. Very often they 
show us pictures of their families, of their children 
especially, and it is easy to see how much they miss 
their boys and girls at home. To think that your 
daddies left you to come to our deliverance! 

“War is a very, very sad thing, because it takes 
away our fathers, wrecks our houses, ruins our 
country; yet there is something good even in war 
when it makes us understand that far away across 
the ocean there are friends who love us. Now when 
we study ‘America’ in geography, we enjoy learn- 
ing about your country because we feel affection 
for you.”—Yolande Hervaud. 

It is hoped that soon it may be possible for 
American Junior Red Cross members through 
their National Children’s Fund to send over- 
seas things of permanent value which will 
help children there to help themselves. Mr. 
Georges Milsom, the Director of the Junior 
Red Cross Section of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, on his recent trip to Washington, 
D. C., from Switzerland, reported one splendid 
thing after another which Junior Red Cross 
members overseas have been doing to help 
themselves and others. For instance, French 
Junior Red Cross members in parts of France 
which were relatively well off sent gifts to or 
entertained children from poorer regions. 
Greek, Yugoslav, Belgian, and Norwegian 
Junior Red Cross members, at the beginning 
of the war, took part in sending aid to Fin- 
nish children; these children are still being 
helped by their Swedish neighbors. Some Jun- 
ior groups in France sacrificed part of their 
own meagre rations to send parcels to Greece. 
Polish children fleeing from their own country 
were helped by Junior Red Cross members all 
over the world, especially by the Indian and 
New Zealand Junior Red Cross members, when 
the Polish refugees settled down in those far 
parts of the world. 
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ATP a , 
Above: GI hands out part of his 
rations to hungry Italian chil- 
dren. Yugoslav girl in circles 
shown as she appeared before 
and after stay in Swiss Red 
Cross vacation center 





Above: Yugoslav tots in Mid- 
dle East with toys made by our 
soldiers at American Red Cross 
Hobby Shop. 

Below: English children ex- 
periment with jeep 
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Roaring Dough 


IDELLA PURNELL 
Illustrations by James Daugherty 


Kour HAS GONE UP five centavos the 
kilo,” Anastacio’s mother said reproachfully, 
“and you ask me for circus money! You will 
have to wait, my son, until you are older and 
we can earn more.” 

They were in the kneading and mixing 
room. Anastacio’s mother gave an extra 
punch to the great mass of dough she was 
kneading, as though it represented all her 
troubles. Anastacio was expertly twisting the 
thin circles of dough that would be sugar 
rings after their baking. Ordinarily he en- 
joyed shaping the innumerable forms of pan 
dulce, or sugar breads. He liked to think of 
their names, suggested by their shapes: 
oranges, neckties, doves, sighs, kisses, pansies, 
blows (because they looked like fists), stir- 
rups, melons, shells, sheep, stars—and so on. 

Each shape of sugared dough had its own 
name, and Tacho knew them all. (Tacho was 
his nickname.) Since his baker father had 
died, he had become his mother’s helper, and 
he flattered himself that by now he could take 
the place in the bakery of any man. So this 
morning, he felt it a little hard that he must 
shape and twist and roll and cut the dough, 
and sprinkle it with sugar, and be denied his 
pleasures. He had to blink fast to keep back 
his tears; and so that his mother would not 
notice his weakness, he went out to add wood 
to the fire in the oven. Every morning Anas- 
tacio built a fire in the large adobe oven. It 
was a half-oval dome on a foundation of brick 
and stone. The dome was hollow, and its 
floor smooth. Tacho’s daily duty was to build 
a hot fire in it of wood from the near-by 
mountains. When the fire had glowed all 
morning, he raked it out and swept the floor. 
Then the oven was ready for baking, remain- 
ing hot until the next day. Hundreds of the 
small sweet breads would be baked there, for 
the whole town of Ameca dipped them into 
supper chocolate or cinnamon tea, and had 
them with coffee and hot milk for breakfast. 
The town’s six bakeries had all they could do 
to supply enough! 

As Tacho put the wood in, he thought of the 
things his friends had been telling him about 
the circus. It was the best circus Ameca had 
ever seen! A dancing horse, lions, tigers, 
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Tacho heard a 
padding sound 
behind him and 
felt something 
swish against 
him 


monkeys, an elephant, clowns, bareback rid- 
ers, trapeze and tight-rope artists, music! 
Who could ask for more? Of course it cost 
fifty centavos to get in, and the circus that 
Anastacio had seen in January was only 
twenty—but this was a fine big circus, with 
an elephant! Anastacio had never seen an 
elephant and he could not imagine what it 
might be like. 

His mother came out of the mixing room. 
“IT am going to market now,” she said. 
“Hurry, or the bread will not be ready for 
baking by two o’clock.” She went for her 
shawl and basket and money, but returned a 
moment. ‘My son,” she said, huskily, “I shall 
make you sopa de tortilla for dinner today.” 
She gave him a quick, fierce kiss and embrace 
and was gone. 

Sopa de toriila was Anastacio’s favorite dish. 
He hurried back to the mixing room, sorry 
that even for a moment he had been sulky 
about his mother’s decision. He knew she 
loved him, and he loved her, too, and realized 
how hard it had been for her, by herself, to 
make a home in which they could be together. 
Then he remembered how he had lain awake, 
the last three nights, listening to the lions 
roar. Well, if his mother didn’t want him to 
go, he wouldn’t think of lions any more! He 
began to shape sugar breads, tray after tray: 
horns, tomatoes, Spaniards, prickly pears, 
peaks, egg breads. He placed the finished 
trays out of his way on the racks that lined 


the walls of the room. Finally he went out 
to throw more wood on the fire. 

As he stood before the oven, he heard a 
padding sound behind him, and felt some- 
thing swish against him. He put his hand 
back of him to pat his dog, Bruno. Bruno was 
a smart dog, trained never to stick nose or 
paws into any of the dough, nor to eat any 
of the baked bread unless it was given him. 
Pad, pad—and over went the table by the 
oven, where the trays would be put, ready for 
shoving in with the long-handled oven-peel. 

Tacho turned to scold Bruno, and stood 
stock still and speechless with fear. Facing 
him was a lion!—a tawny, golden lion with 
teeth bared in a grin or snarl! 

Tacho didn’t wait to find out which. Up 
above the oven dome, just under the roof, was 
a tiny niche he liked to creep into when the 
oven was cool. The lion turned and went to 
push over another table, and Tacho’s paraly- 
sis left him. Like a lizard he was up in his 
niche, and then he kicked the ladder down. 
It was very warm up there, but it felt safe! 

Crash! Bang! Clatter! Came the sound of 
trays falling on the tile floor. 

Cautiously Tacho peered up over the dome. 
The lion was in the mixing room. He had 


The lion had jumped into the dough—it was on 
all his paws and all over the floor 








Never a sorrier lion 
was seen than this 
—he looked like a 
big walking dum- 
pling 


It was on all his 


jumped into the dough. 
paws, and all over the floor. Trying to get 
free of the clinging sticky stuff, the lion rolled 
over and over, which made it worse. He rolled 
into racks, which promptly fell over, emptying 
trays and trays of sugared, shaped dough upon 
the lion, where some of them stuck. Others 
clattered to the floor. 

Tacho’s eyes grew round with horror. He 
thought of all that good dough, all that hard 
work. He thought of baskets of eggs, and 
sacks of flour—up five cents a kilo, now—and 
of shining cans of lard, and pyramids of 
snowy sugar. Wasted! What would his mother 
say? 

The lion let out an angry roar, and Tacho 
felt as though he were cooped up with a thun- 
derbolt. But the thought of his mother had 
given him a new worry. Suppose she got 
home from market now! She didn’t know the 
lion was in the mixing room. 

Desperately Tacho thought what to do. He 
slipped off his sandals, and light as a cat, he 
dropped down and sprang to shut the mixing- 
room door. But he was careful even in his 
nervous haste to shut it very softly. It was 
shut! But could it hold? He began piling be- 
fore it everything that he could lift or shove. 

Tacho’s mother arrived breathlessly with 
two breathless, red-faced men. They found 
Tacho still building his barricade against the 
door. The lion was roaring angrily and try- 
ing to get out. This flimsy door was split 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Calling All Members 


WELCOME BACK TO SCHOOL; welcome 
back to service in Junior Red Cross! The offi- 
cial dates for enrolling again are November 
1-15, but you can make plans to enroll earlier 
if no other campaign is being held in your 
school at the same time. 

In any case, you can start right away get- 
ting things done in Junior Red Cross which 
urgently need to be done. For instance, there 
are gift boxes to be packed and mailed, so 
that they will bring help and cheer to chil- 
dren overseas during the uncertain winter 
months ahead. Those gift boxes must be in 
the warehouses by November 1. 

Then there is the whole business of financ- 
ing the Junior Red Cross program in your 
school. You will want to plan ways in which, 
working alone or in groups, you can earn or 
Save the necessary funds. You will also want 
to talk over how you plan to spend the money 
—how much for materials with which to make 
things, how much for enrollment fees in order 
to get the News and the CaLenpar or ACTIV- 
ITres during 1946, how much to give to 
the National Children’s Fund which will be 
doing such wonderful things for children over- 
seas during the coming year. Start the wheels 
turning now! 

Now is also the time to spread information 
about the prevention of forest fires in your 
part of the country. For suggestions as to 
what you can do, turn to page 15. And since 
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Halloween and Thanksgiving and Christmas 
are just around the corner, your teacher-spon- 
sor should find out through your Junior Red 
Cross chapter chairman whether servicemen 
in near-by hospitals would enjoy receiving 
holiday favors made by you for those special 
days. In other words, there is plenty to do! 

There is another Junior Red Cross activity 
which is just as important as all of the rest. 
Without it, none of the others will be done 
with your whole heart and mind. That is the 
task of understanding the world you live in, 
especially of understanding the people in it. 
We hope throughout this year to print one 
article and story after another about children 
in other lands, and also about children in our 
own country. The story, “Lila’s Case” in this 
issue will show you some of the things which 
the Red Cross and other social agencies try to 
do for the families of men in service. Perhaps 
this story will make you want to find out other 
things about the different social agencies in 
your community. 

As for understanding children overseas, or 
in other parts of this country, what better 
way could there be than to exchange school 
correspondence albums or letter booklets with 
them? The beginning of the school year is 
the very best time to start this ball rolling. 
In this connection we’d, like to quote from a 
letter-booklet sent by boys and girls in Central 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico to England: 
Dear Junior Red Cross Friends: 

The editor of our two fine Junior Red Cross mag- 
azines has written us such a beautiful farewell, we 
would like to share it with you. We can find no 
better introduction for our booklet, nor can we ex- 
press our brotherhood with you, and the peoples 
of all nations any more aptly. 

We cannot help but feel proud to know that we 
are all serving “one race, the human race; under 
one flag, humanity’s flag.” When we consider that 
there are 30,000,000 Junior Red Cross members* it’s 
obvious that our efforts toward winning the peace 
will certainly be felt by all nations. We can do so 
much by our international correspondence to learn 


to know each other better, and consequently grow 
in understanding and tolerance.” 


The editor their letter refers to was Ellen 
McBryde Brown, editor of the Junior Red 
Cross magazines for nearly twenty years, 
whose farewell editorial appeared in the March 
News. Readers of the News will be sorry to 
learn of Miss Brown’s death last June. It is 
heartening to know that her words and ideals 
continue to live on in the hearts of Junior Red 
Cross members far and wide. 


*This is the total membership of Junior Red 
Cross in the forty-six countries which have junior 
members. 


October 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


It’s nearly time for Halloween, 
And I can hardly wait. 

I'm cutting out a pumpkin man 
To guard our front yard gate. 

This season always seems to be 

The nicest of the year to me. 


The leaves of maples, larch and birch 
Have turned to bronze and red; 
And every now and then I hear 
Wild geese from overhead. 
Red sumac spikes point straight and high 
To call attention to the sky. 


The ruby apples and pecans 
Have all been gathered in; 
The sweet potatoes, hay and corn 
Are safe in barn and bin. 
The winds are humming through the trees 
And leaves are sailing on the breeze. 


Our schools have opened up again 
With interest and with zest: 

New things to do; new friends to make— 
I'm sure this month is best. 

But the things I like the very most 

Are jack-o’-lanterns on a post! 


Above: Prize-winning jack- 
o-lantern of the annual Hal- 
loween Parade sponsored 
by Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers of Richland School. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Top: Owl design for a cover 
on Braille edition of the 
American Red Cross News 


Left: Pupils of the Alice 
School, Hibbing. Minnesota, 
sponsor an American Junior 
Red Cross Vegetable Fair 











The picture above is of a Mexican classroom: 
the boy in the foreground is shown with a paint- 
ing of Indians for which he received a special 
award. This picture was taken at the request of 
Iantha King Armstrong, Art Editor of the NEWS, 
on a recent trip to Mexico. (Mrs. Armstrong de- 
signed this month's cover of the NEWS, inciden- 
tally, cutting the different pictographs out of felt.) 
She thought that NEWS readers would be inter- 
ested in seeing that a Mexican schoolroom isn’t 
very different from one in the United States. The 
lead story in this issue was done by a member of 
the Junior Red Cross public information staff who 
has also been in Mexico recently. 

The reason there is so much about Latin Amer- 
ica in this issue is that October 12 is Columbus 
Day, and we know that in your American history 
classes you will be studying about the Age of 
Discovery and Exploration. Did you ever stop to 
think that we are again on the edge of an age of 
discovery? With airplanes to take us to the ends 
of the earth, it will soon be possible for many 
more people than in the past to discover for 
themselves the far-off spots. As one of the Red 
Cross. Club directors just returned from work with 
our soldiers in China and India remarked, “The 
geatest discovery of all is when you realize that 
people elsewhere aren't at heart very different 
from ourselves.” 


Lila’s Case 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Yes, she is,” Miss Allen answered as they 
started out to the car. “I have been able to 
do several things this afternoon that will 
please you. We traced the missing checks, 
and they are coming through. It will be nice 
for you to have the money because, Lila, your 
father is flying here on furlough! And I think 
he will want to take you both home.” 

Lila had not known it was possible to feel 
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so excited and happy. She knew that Mother 
would be better when she heard all the happy 
news that she had for her. 

“You see,” Miss Allen continued, “the doc- 
tor said that seeing your father was what she 
needed most. When we get to the hospital, 
you may tell her yourself that he is coming.” 

“T’ll whisper it to her,” Lila said as they 
rode along in Miss Allen’s small car. 

“Well, there’s something else you may 
whisper,” said Miss Allen. “You can tell her 
that when your father comes home to stay he 
may get his radio course, after all. The Red 
Cross will help him apply for retraining at 
government expense.” 

Lila gave a satisfied sigh. She knew that 
would make Mother very happy. 


Roaring Dough 
(Continued from page 11) 
from top to bottom, and only the barricade 
still held the pieces up. 

Now what excitement there was! Tacho’s 
mother wept for the loss of her bread, as the 
men pulled tables and wood and cans of lard 
and sacks of flour from before the door. The 
men were angry that the lion had escaped. 

But when the door was opened and they 
had fastened a muzzle on him, and ropes to 
his collar—then, as they led him out, even 
Tacho’s mother had to laugh through her 
tears, for never a sorrier lion was seen than 
this, for he was covered with dough and looked 
like a big, walking dumpling! Even the poor 
lion seemed to realize what a sight he was, for 
he hung his head and walked along meekly as 
a kitten behind his two keepers. 

Then Tacho could scarcely believe his ears! 
What were the men saying? New door—sacks 
of flour—dozens of eggs—cans of lard! And 
pyramids of gleaming white sugar! They 
were going to pay for all that had been 
wasted, and ten pesos more for the lost work. 
And, said the largest, reddest-faced man, “As 
for this brave boy, who captured our fiercest 
lion for us, we want him to be our guest at 
the circus every day that we remain in 
Ameca!” 

The poor, disgraced lion walked out, covered 
with sugar breads, with melons and neckties 
and blows and stirrups and pansies and kisses. 

Tacho’s mother looked after them, with a 
smile on her lips and the tears drying upon 
her cheeks. “They said well,” she declared. 
“You are a brave, fine boy, my son.” 

And that meant even more to Anastacio 
than his chance to go to the circus every day! 


Spare that Tree 


MILDRED CLINE WALDEN 


As YOU SLEPT last night, forest fires—575 
of them is the nightly average—were raging 
somewhere in the United States. They burned 
up timber valuable in dozens of ways; they 
scorched grazing areas so that cattle and 
sheep had no food. They took fire fighters 
away from important jobs. While the des- 
perate need for wood pulp for newspapers 
continued, half the amount required was be- 
ing destroyed by forest and woods fires. 

We have long neglected building and re- 
pair in our country. The peace will make 
great demands on our war-exhausted lumber 
industry. As a matter of fact the United 
States Forest Service says that “just the 
lumber needed for building and repair on our 
farms in the next three years would build a 
boardwalk twenty-seven feet wide from here 
to the moon.” 

The American Red Cross, by Congressional 
Charter, is expected to “mitigate the suffer- 
ings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods 
and other great natural calamities, and to ad- 
vise and carry on measures for preventing the 
same.” And that is one of the reasons why 
the American Red Cross was glad to say “Yes” 
when the U. S. Forest Service asked for all 
help possible in trying to prevent forest and 
range fires. 

American Junior Red Cross members who 
represent, of course, “the American Red Cross 
in the schools,” can have a big share in this 
fire prevention program. First of all, since 
nine out of ten forest fires are caused by care- 
lessness, you can learn and you can teach your 
family and grown-up friends to remember 


these rules: (1) Break burned matches in two, 
then pinch them until the last spark is dead; 
(2) Drown your camp fires; stir, then add 
more water; (3) Before burning trash from 
farm or Victory Garden, find out whether a 
permit is necessary; then follow safety rules; 
(4) Watch to see that cigarettes, cigars or 
pipe ashes left by grown-ups are carefully 
crushed out. 

There are many other things that you can 
do to help in this campaign against fire dis- 
aster. You can make or mark maps of your 
state showing where forest, woods or ranges 
are endangered by fires. You can make origi- 
nal posters to show the cost to the state and 
to the nation of forest, woods, or range fires. 
You can ask your Junior Red Cross sponsor to 
have a forest ranger or fire warden come and 
talk at a school assembly. You can learn the 
best places for picnics, and appoint a special 
committee to be responsible for fire preven- 
tion. You can tell us any new and original 
ideas you have worked out, so that we can 
pass them on to other Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers through “Ideas on the March.” 

The American Junior Red Cross in Spokane 
County, Washington, arranged to have the 
films “Game Life in the Forests” and “Fire 
Prevention” shown in the schools just before 
the summer holiday. More than five thou- 
sand Spokane County students attended show- 
ings of the films which were presented by a 
member of the staff of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. It will be a long time before these Spo- 
kane boys and girls will forget that forest fires 
are in truth “Another Enemy to Conquer.” 





COURTESY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
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Heard Over Station A-J-R-C 


as of all we take you to Venezuela, as 
we quote from a letter received from children 
in a school in Caracas. The school is called 
“Republica de Colombia” (they have a nice 
custom in South America of naming schools 
after different countries): 


Dear North American Friends, 


My house is quite big. It has various pa- 
tios. It is bright and well-ventilated. It has 
only one floor, like most of our houses. 

For breakfast we eat cooked cereals, corn 
griddlecakes, wheat bread, cheese, butter, 
meat or eggs, coffee with milk, or chocolate; 
some people also eat fruit. Our fruits are 
mangoes, oranges, cambures (a small banana 
that tastes like an apple), pineapples, papa- 
yas, watermelons, peaches. 

If one of you would come into one of our 
homes at lunchtime, he would find that, in 
each one of them, more or less the same thing 
is served: noodle soup, onion soup or vegetable 
soup; white rice, meat, salad, bananas and 
potatoes. 

Older people enjoy horse races and bull 
“coleados” (men on horseback try to catch 
the bull and throw it); they also go to boxing 
matches and to the moving pictures. 

During weekends, vacations in August, the 
carnival, and Easter and Christmas holidays, 
some of us go to the beach, some to the plains 
for horseback riding or to hunt deer, tigers 
or some varieties of birds, and others go to 
the mountains where there are delightful 
temperatures of 9 to 18 degrees above zero. 

As our race is the product of a mixture of 
races, white, Indian and Negro, we have a 
great variety of types. Our character is light- 
hearted and gay; we like to make a joke of 
everything; and do not take even the most 
serious things too seriously. The inhabitants 
of the plains are of moody disposition—one 
moment, gay and light-hearted, the next 
gloomy. At the end of the days’ work, we play 
maracas (gourd rattles) and a “cuatro” (a 
small guitar with four strings). We begin 
by singing popular songs, then make up other 
songs as we go along. At dancing the 
“joropo,” we are untiring. The typical dance 
of the Negroes of Barlovento, in Miranda, one 
of the northern states, is the “golpe” (beat), 
so-called because it is accompanied by the 
beat of drums. In clubs and in our homes 
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we dance the following: joropos, congas, rum- 
bas, waltzes, fox-trots, swings, boleros, two 
steps, and so on. 


And now to Trinidad, one of the oldest 
cities in Cuba, where we hear from pupils in 
the seventh and eighth grades: 


Dear Friends, 


Some time ago we received an album from 
you about “Life in the U. S. A.,” and now we 
are going to tell you something about life in 
this part of Cuba. 

Our school is located in the heart of the 
city of Trinidad; there is a park in front of 
the school. The classrooms are built around 
a large square courtyard where the children 
can play baseball and other games. 

There are nearly one hundred and fifty pu- 
pils in our school. Since we are in the city, 
our school has running water and electric 
lights, of course. We have armchairs in all 
our classrooms except two, which have desks. 
There are six classrooms, a music hall, a read- 
ing room and a museum where we have many 
specimens of birds, small animals, fish, shells, 
and so on. 

The weather here is never very hot nor very 
cold. In winter the thermometer sometimes 
but not often falls to 55° F. Therefore it 
never freezes here, and in summer it seldom 
reaches 95° in the shade. Therefore you see 
we have a very delightful climate. At Christ- 
mas the rosebushes are full of roses, and the 
orange trees full of golden oranges. 





Colonial houses on an ancient street in Trinidad. 


Trinidad was founded in 1514 by Don Diego 
Velasquez. It was the fourth city founded in 
Cuba. The streets are paved with stones as 
they were four hundred years ago, and the 
houses resemble the homes of people who lived 
in the time of Christ. There is a tree near 
Trinidad where Hernando Cortez tied his ships 
when he came here looking for men to go 
with him on his expedition to conquer Mexico. 

We are very proud of our historical city 
and also of our school. We wish you could 
visit us. 


Now for word from a boy in the United 
States, since Puerto Rico is a part of the 
U.S.A. 


Dear Friends, 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I, 
as a pupil of Isabel Suarez School in Anasco 
in Puerto Rico, answer your letter. 

I am twelve years old. My classmates are 
all bigger than I, but they are all good friends 
of mine. All my teachers are lovely persons. 
I love best my Social Studies instructor. She 
is so kind and nice. My Spanish teacher is 
my eldest sister. She is young and lovely, too. 
Our language is the Spanish, but we have to 
talk English in all our classes, except in the 
Spanish. I like English very much. 

We are ten at home: Father, Mother and 
eight brothers. The two eldest are teachers. 
The next one is studying in the second year 
at the College of Agriculture at Mayaguez. 
The next one is in the Army. The other two 
are studying at the Anasco High School. The 
youngest is studying in the seventh grade at 
Isabel Suarez School. We are really a happy 
family. The brother I have in the Army 
comes home for week ends. 

Last week we received very sad news. A 


fire almost destroyed a small town called . 


Lares. Thousands of boys and girls were left 
without clothes, food, homes and schools. 
The boys and girls of the island are carrying 
on an activity to collect money, clothes and 
food to help the victims of Lares. 

Answer me soon, please. Next time I will 
tell you more about my school, town and is- 
land. Your friend, Carlos Feria. 


Last of all we hear from the Washington 
School in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, in a letter 
they included in an album sent to Canada: 


We have a radio address system in our 
school. We can broadcast from the principal’s 
office to any room in the school. We can also 
get programs from big stations. We listen to 





Cutout from a Bolivian school correspondence 
album 


three radio programs each week. One is a 
music program, one a social science program, 
and the other a story program. 

We had a Victory Garden Harvest Festival 
at our school. All the children brought what 
they grew in their Victory Gardens this sum- 
mer or things they canned. The Festival was 
in the gym. Each room made a different ex- 
hibit. Our room had a fruit cellar fixed up. 
It looked very nice. 


Albums Are Ambassadors 


Most of the school correspondence albums and 
letter-booklets which come through the National 
Headquarters of the American Junior Red Cross 
are a pride and joy. But, if the truth must be 
told, there are some albums which just can’t be 
sent on, or which are sent on reluctantly, since 
certain important things have been left out of them. 


For instance, sometimes albums do not carry 
the Red Cross symbol on the cover, and, alas, 
sometimes they carry no letter at all about Junior 
Red Cross activities in the school sending the 
album. From now on it will be impossible to for- 
ward to Europe any letter-booklet which does not 
contain this letter. 


Too many letter-booklets and albums come with- 
out any list of questions in them as to what their 
senders would like to know about the children 
in the part of the world to which the letter-booklet 
is sent. No wonder they never get a reply! 


There have even been albums without any 
pleasant opening letter of greeting, or else the 
letter is so stiff that it dosn’t sound as if it had 
been written by real boys and girls at all. We 
recommend that you combine this introductory 
letter with the letter you write about your work in 
Junior Red Cross, 


We are sure that you who read this will always 
be careful about observing these suggestions and 
courtesies, knowing that your albums are your 
ambassadors to other lands. 
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Ideas on the March 


MEMBERS of Summit School, Wins- 
ne ton-Salem, North Carolina, worked 
hard last fall to be sure that every boy and 
girl knew that it was time to “Enroll for Serv- 
ice.” Members designed posters about Junior 
Red Cross, held special chapel programs and 
“gave speeches to tell the boys and girls what 
the Junior Red Cross is and what it plans to 
do.” We learned about this from the special 
Red Cross issue of “Summit Echoes,” the 
school paper. Everyone from kindergarteners 
on up had a part in writing the articles for 
the issue, which told about what Junior Red 
Cross members had accomplished in the past, 
and what plans were being made for the year 
to come. 

Members in Templeton Hill School, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee, arranged a tableau in a 
downtown department store window. The 
background consisted of American flags, flags 
of the United Nations and Junior Red Cross 
posters. Junior Red Cross Council members 
appeared in the tableau. Other Council mem- 
bers presented a program in the school audi- 
torium with Enrollment for Service as the 
theme. 


EI AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS Junior Red Cross 
members of Alice School, Hibbing, Min- 
nesota, have grown all the vegetables 
they possibly could in their Victory Gar- 
dens. Last fall, for the second time, they held 
a vegetable fair. In writing us about it they 
said: “Each grade, from kindergarten through 
sixth, had its own exhibit, in a room which 
was decorated with fluffy milkweed pods, bit- 
tersweet, gladioli, bouquets of garden flowers, 
Red Cross posters, and little vegetable men. 
“There was a colorful array of lovely toma- 
toes, carrots, potatoes, beets, green and yel- 
low beans, celery, parsnips, cucumbers, swiss 
chard, corn, peas, pumpkins and a huge 
squash. Members also put on display of 
canned vegetables and fruits which they had 
helped to grow or can. Jams, jellies, and even 
chicken. 
“Prizes were awarded for outstanding ex- 
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hibits, and there were some very artistic ar- 
rangements of fruits and vegetables. We had 
quite a few visitors.” 

Alice members wrote a song about the fair, 
to be sung to the tune of “Old MacDonald Had 
a Farm.” There were many verses and we 
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First school in Milwaukee County to enroll in the 
American Junior Red Cross was the one-room 
Whelen School, Hales Corners, Wisconsin 


wish we had room for them all. The first one 
went like this: 


We raised many vegetables for Uncle Sam, 
E-I-E-I-O 

We’ve done our best for the fighting men, 
E-I-E-I-O 

Soldiers, Coast Guard, pilots and tars, 

Wacs and Waves, and Nurses and Spars, 

We can’t do much, but we do our part 
E-I-E-I-O 

There’s a picture of the fair on p. 13. 


rr SCHOOL 
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= HALLOWEEN is the first holiday of 

the fall season and Junior Red Cross 

te members have a big job in supplying 

party gifts for servicemen. Boys and 

girls in Emmet County, Iowa, worked together 

to make a variety of favors for Vaughan Gen- 

eral Hospital. They were pleased, of course, 
to receive this noté: 

“Our hats are off to the Junior Red Cross. 
If you could have stepped into our recreational 
hall on Halloween night you could have seen 
for yourselves how well you took care of the 
favors and napkins for our Halloween party. 
It was probably much like your own Hallow- 
een parties where you played noisy games, 
drank cider, and ate plenty of doughnuts and 
apples. Every effort is being made here to 
hasten the recovery of these servicemen re- 
turned from overseas. Our job is made easier 
and more pleasant when we know of the fine 
help and cooperation of friends like you who 
show their interest in such a practical way.” 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members in 

Washington School, Manchester, Con- 

necticut, had a lot of good ideas about 

raising money for their Junior Red 

Cross Service Fund throughout the 
year. Here are a few of them. September: 
Tag day was planned by sixth-graders. Tags 
were sold for two cents apiece during recess. 
Puppet show by another sixth grade was ad- 
vertised by announcements in the form of 
-miniature puppets placed in each room. 
Hobby show, arranged by a fifth grade, was 
advertised ahead of time by original posters. 
October: First-graders dressed in costume for 
a Halloween program. They paraded, recited 
poems and sang songs. Assisted by sixth- 
graders, younger members collected pennies 
at the door. A cookie sale featuring sugar- 
less recipes was planned by fifth-graders, and 
repeated by upper grades. Again, original 
posters advertised the sale. November: 
Thanksgiving plant sale. December: Christ- 
mas sale by kindergarten, first and second 
grade. 

In addition to these group undertakings, in- 
dividual members swelled the Junior Red Cross 
Service Fund by cleaning cellars, washing 
dishes, running errands, picking apples and 
caring for babies. 
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The National Children’s Fund 


Since the beginning of World War IIL more than 
$650.000 has been spent from the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund in behalf of boys and girls in war 
zones. Typical projects include nurseries for 
bombed-out children in Britain: shoes, socks and 
stockings for Russian war orphans; vitamin con- 
centrates for Chinese boys and girls; clothing and 
food for orphaned and destitute refugees from 
Holland, Belgium and France; playthings for Ice- 
landic children evacuated from Reykjavik to 
safer country districts: clothing, shoes, bedding 
and medicine for victims of the invasion of Poland; 
school supplies for refugees of the invasion of 
Poland; school supplies for refugees in the Mid- 
dle East: medicine chests for children in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia and Norway: 
toys and books and puzzles and games for repa- 
triated children returning to the United States on 
the exchange ship, Gripsholm: milk and hard 
candy for children in the Philippines following 
the liberation: hundreds of thousands of gift boxes, 
filled with all sorts of remembrances, have also 
been sent to children overseas. The gifts are 
made or purchased by American Junior Red 
Cross members, but the boxes and shipping 
charges (and, in the case of those sent this year 
and last, the metric rulers included in each one) 
are paid for from the Fund. 

It has not always been easy to arrange for the 
shipment of any of these projects. It has been 
hard, because of scarcities, even to purchase mate- 
rials. And then, too, priority for space on boats 
has to be given first to materiel of war. But you 
can see that a lot of needed supplies have gone 
through. Now that Europe has been liberated, 
opportunities for assistance to boys and girls over- 
seas will grow and grow. 

Watch the Junior Red Cross Calendar. Each 
month there will be a picture of boys and girls 
who have welcomed your “hands across the 
sea,” offered so generously through your National 
Children’s Fund. The Fund was started back in 
1919 to help child victims of World War I. You 
have kept it going—and the job it has to do now 
is bigger than ever before. 
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A Hundred 


Pennies 
Catherine Woolley 


Pictures by Beth Henninger 


ODAY WAS DAVID’S BIRTHDAY. 
This was Saturday, so he wouldn’t 
go to school. But he was all dressed in 
his brown and yellow jersey, ready for 
breakfast. He let Mother part his brown 
hair on one side and comb it down with 
water, so he would look very neat for his 
birthday. But it was so hard to hold still. 
He wanted so much to see his presents! 
Down the stairs clattered David. Into 
the dining room he burst. His pink 
cheeks shone. His brown eyes danced. 
The dimple down by his mouth was 
dancing, too. 
‘Happy birthday!” said Mother. 
“Qh!” said David. “How many pres- 
ents!”’ 
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David was in the middle of everything, playing 
with his jeep 

On the table in front of his chair was 
a pile of packages. They were wrapped 
in white tissue paper and tied with blue 
and white ribbons. They were all sizes 
and shapes. 

Mother and Daddy were smiling al- 
most as broadly as David. Sunshine 
poured through the windows. Breakfast 
smelled good. Jupy, the canary, was 
singing away for all he was worth. 

“T’m going to open them!” said David, 
and got right at it. What was the sense 
of wasting time looking at the outside of 
packages? 

On top of the pile was an envelope. 
David tore it open. He peeked in. 

“Money,” said David politely. He put 


_ the envelope aside and reached for a 


package. 

Mother picked the envelope up and 
looked at the card inside. “This dollar is 
from your Great Aunt Addie,” she said. 

But David didn’t hear. He had found 
a top jeep. Next he unwrapped a tiny 
flashlight. Then a box of modeling clay. 


There were two books, two new suits— 
one blue and one brown, some socks, a 
pair of rubber boots, a little boat to sail 
on the lake in the park, and quite a lot 
of other things. 

Soon the floor was covered with tissue 
paper, ribbon, empty boxes, presents 
and toys. David was in the middle of 
everything. He was playing with his 
jeep. He was trying on the boots. He 
had forgotten about breakfast. 

“Well, son,” said Mother at last, “‘is 
this a happy birthday?” 

“Tt’s the best I ever had!’ David 
flashed his flashlight around the room. 

Finally he ate his cereal and drank his 
milk, and Daddy went to work. Mother 
began to pick up the tissue paper. 

“David,” she said, “here is the dollar 
from Aunt Addie. I nearly threw it in 
the wastebasket. Put it where you won’t 
lose it.” 

David took the money and put it under 
the boxes that held his new suits. Then 
he went back to pushing the jeep across 
the floor. 

Mother cleared the table. She went 
into the kitchen. When she had washed 
the dishes, she came back. 

“Tll put your presents upstairs,” she 
said. 

By this time David had his rubber 
boots on. He was marching around the 
table. 

“‘Where’s your dollar, David?’ asked 
Mother. 

“Somewhere.” David marched on. 
He wasn’t much interested in the money. 
You couldn’t play with it. Finally Mother 
found it under all the boxes. 

“You must put this away,” she said. 
“You've got to learn to take care of 
money.” 


‘T will.’’ David looked around. He 
sighed. That dollar was more trouble 
than it was worth. 

“Tt might be a good idea to put it in 
the bank,” Mother said. 

“My piggy bank?” It was fun to poke 
money into the slot in his china pig. 

“The bank downtown.” 

“No. I want to buy something.” 

“All right,” Mother told him. “But 
you ought to put some of your dollar in 
the bank.” 

David looked at the dollar. How was 
he going to put some in the bank and 
spend some when it was just one dollar? 

“Shall I tear it in two?” he asked. 

Mother laughed. “Oh no! But I'll tell 
you something. If you took your dollar 
to the bank, Mr. Bailey would give you a 
hundred pennies for it.” 

David stared at her. Mother always 





“That's a good 
choice,”’ said 
Mother 








told him the truth. But this just couldn’t 
be. He looked at the dollar again. He 
looked back at mother. 

“He wouldn’t really,” said David. 

“Yes, he’d give you a hundred pen- 
nies. You could bring them home and 
put them in your piggy bank. You could 
keep out a few to buy something. Would 
you like to go to the bank right now?” 

David was so excited he could hardly 
wait for Mother to get his brown cordu- 
roy jacket. A hundred pennies! 

“Will he give them to me right in my 
hand?” he asked. 

He was down the walk before Mother 
had the front door shut. He couldn’t 
count to a hundred. But he knew it was 
more than anything in the world, almost. 
He couldn’t believe he would ever have 
a hundred pennies. 

It was a fine morning. The birds were 
‘singing and the sun was shining in a 
bright blue sparkling sky. The leaves 
were beginning to turn red. 

David couldn’t walk quietly. Skip- 
pety-hop, skippety-hop went David. He 
let go mother’s hand. He ran as fast as 
he could to the place where they crossed 
the street. 

But when they pushed open the door 
into the dark, cool bank, all David’s good 
feeling began to slip away. Suddenly he 
was sure Mother was wrong about the 
pennies. 

Maybe Mr. Bailey would frown and 
say, “A hundred pennies just for this 
dollar? I should say not!’’ David wished 
Mother wouldn’t even ask. He hung 
back. He hoped Mr. Bailey wouldn’t see 
him. 

“David has a dollar,” said Mother. 
“‘He would like to have it changed into 
pennies—a hundred pennies.” David 
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felt so frightened he could hardly 
breathe. 

But Mr. Bailey didn’t frown. He 
smiled at Mother. Then he smiled a big- 
ger smile at David. He called a man and 
said, “Get me a hundred pennies, will 
you, Bill?” 

David watched Bill go away. He kept 
watching the door where he went behind 
the counter. In a minute Bill came back. 
His hands were full of little packages, all 
just alike. 

“Here they are,” said Mr. Bailey. 

David looked at the little rolls of pa- 
per. Were there really pennies in there? 

“See?” Mr. Bradley unwrapped the 
paper from a roll. There were the pen- 
nies, neatly lined up. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten pen- 
nies, Mr. Bailey counted. “There are one 
hundred pennies in these rolls,” he said. 

“Give Mr. Bailey your dollar,” said 
Mother. 

David got the dollar out of his pocket. 
He handed it to Mr. Bailey. Then they 
began to fill his pockets with the rolls of 
pennies. They filled his left jacket 
pocket. They filled his right jacket 
pocket. They filled his blouse pocket 
until David bulged with pennies. 

David and Mother went out on the 
street. They went to the five-and- 
ten-cent store. David loved that store. 
There were so many nice things to look 
at, even if you weren’t going to buy them. 
But today he was going to buy something. 
He had his pockets full of pennies. 

As they passed the counter of school 
supplies, David suddenly remembered 
what his teacher had said on Friday. 

She said, “Every class in school is go- 
ing to pack a Junior Red Cross gift box 
for children in Europe. They have suf- 


fered so much in the war. They have no 
paper or pencils to use in school. They 
have no handkerchiefs or soap or toys.” 

So David explained to Mother how he 
had promised to bring pencils and paper 
for the gift box, and crayons, too. 

He picked out three pads of paper. 
They were five cents each. A pencil for 
five cents. A box of crayons, ten cents. 

It was quite hard for David to count 
out the pennies for all those things. But 
he did it. 

“How about a toy?” said Mother. 

They found the toy counter. David 
looked the things over. Marbles! Here 
was a fine bag for ten cents. 

“That’s a good choice,” Mother said. 
“You will make some boy very happy. 
Would you like to buy something for 
yourself now?” 


David looked and looked at the toys. 
Finally he picked out a tiny truck. 

“Can I have something else?’ he 
asked Mother. 

“T think you have enough for one more 
thing,” she said. 

David’s eyes fell on a whistle. It was 
just like the whistle the school policeman 
carried on a chain. 

“T want this!” he said. 

As they started out of the store David 
hung back. “But I still have some money 
left.” 

Mother pushed open the swinging 
door. “You can put that in your piggy 
bank,” she said. “We must always try to 
save a few pennies out of every dollar.” 

David thought about it. Then he 
clutched his packages tighter and trotted 
along. He smiled up at Mother. 


A Gift Box Reaches Its Destination 





Two American Junior Red Cross Members of Ann 
Arbor School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, pack a gift 
box to go overseas. Many articles such as sun- 
bonnet sewing bags and bluebird penwipers 
were made by the children themselves 





COURTESY OF TIMES PICTORIAL 


Young patient at Orthopaedic Hospital, Clontarf, 
Ireland, gets a gift box all the way from Amer- 
ica. His shy smile of thanks tells us how much 
pleasure these boxes bring to thousands of chil- 
dren overseas 
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Part II, THE JUNioR RED Cross NEws 


SEPTEMBER-OcroBeEr, 1945 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EveLtyn HENDERSON 


The September-October News inthe School 


Recently a teacher wrote: “Our Junior Red Cross 
magazines show evidence of constant use. They have 
contained articles that have enriched the social studies 
program. The boys and girls have become conscious 
of their value as a source of information and there 
can be no question about the Red Cross influence 
upon their concepts of world citizenship.” Petra M. 
Bachei, Schiller School, Minneapolis. 

In analyzing the contents of the magazine for the 
Classroom Index, sometimes a title is listed under a 
classroom heading because of an incidental allusion or 
implication. Particularly under “Units” you may 
find subheads that seem to you either too small to be 
dignified by the term of unit or possibly large enough 
to constitute a core or center of interest for a whole 
year. There is not space for a more exact classifica- 
tion but merely for hints or suggestions that may save 
time in school use of the material and the activities. 


Classroom Index 
Art: 
“90,000,000 Members Strong” (cover), “Mariposas 
on Patzcuaro,” “Little Brother Vasco,” “In Spite of 
the War,” “October,” “Albums Are Ambassadors” 


Geography: 
Belgium—‘“In Spite of the War” 
(‘uba—‘Heard Over Station AJR¢ 
England, France, Greece—‘In Spite of the War” 
Mexico—*‘ Mariposas on Patzcuaro,” “Little Brother 
Vaseo,” “Roaring Dough,” “Mexican Classroom” 
Norway—‘In Spite of the War” 
Puerto Rico—‘Heard Over Station AJRC” 
United States—‘Ideas on the March,” “Albums 
Are Ambassadors” 
Venezuela—*Heard Over Station AJRC” 
Yugoslavia—‘In Spite of the War” 


Health Education 


“Little Brother Vasco,” “Lila’s Case,’ “In Spite of 
the War,” “Calling All Members,” “October,” “Spare 
That Tree,” “The National Children’s Fund,” “A 
Hundred Pennies,” “Ideas on the March,” “Albums 
Are Ambassadors,” “A Gift Box Reaches Its Destina- 
tion 
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Language: 

“In Spite of the War,” “Calling All Members,” 
“October,” “Heard Over Station AJRC,”’ “Albums 
Are Ambassadors,” “A Hundred Pennies” 


Units: 


Accident Prevention—“Lila’s Case,” “Spare That 
Tree” 

Adventure and Heroism—Little 
‘“Lila’s Case,” ‘In Spite of the 
Dough” 

Animals and Pets—‘Roaring Dough” 

Community Service—*20,000,000 Members Strong,” 


Brother Vasco,” 
War,” “Roaring 


“Little Brother Vasco,” “Lila’s Case,” “In Spite of the 
War,” “Calling All Members,” “Spare That Tree,” 
“Albums Are Ambassadors,” “Ideas on the March,” 
“A Hundred Pennies” 

Consumer Education—“‘A Hundred Pennies” 

Conservation of Human Resources—(See Health 
Education above) 

Conservation of Natural Resources—“Little Brother 
Vasco,” “Calling All Members,” “October,” “Spare 
That Tree,” “Ideas on the March” 

Education— Little Brother Vasco,” “In Spite of the 
War,” “Mexican Classroom,” “Ideas on the March,” 
“Albums Are Ambassadors,” “A Hundred Pennies” 

Foods, Nutrition—‘Roaring Dough,” “October,” 
“Spare That Tree” (soil conservation), “Albums Are 
Ambassadors” 

Forest Fire Prevention—“Calling All Members,” 
“Spare That Tree” 

Freedom—*‘Little Brother Vasco,” “In Spite of the 
War,” “The National Children’s Fund” 

Hobbies—‘October” 

Holidays — “October,” “Mexican Classroom,” 
“Heard Over Station AJRC,” “Albums Are Ambas- 
sadors” 

Old Civilization—‘Little Brother Vasco,” “Mari- 
posas on Patzcuaro”’ 

Religion—‘Little Brother Vasco,” “In Spite of the 
War” 

In Braille 


This month the following features were selected for the 
braille magazine: from the Juwwor Red Cross News in braille 
1%, “Calling All Members.” “Roaring Dough,” “Ideas on the 
March,” “Albums are Ambassadors” and “Heard Over Station 
AJRC;” from the Junior Red Cross Journal in braille grade 2, 
“Looks Like Rain,” “Design for Junior Red Cross,” “In Spite 
of the War,” and “Junior Red Cross at San Francisco.” 


A Better World 


At all grade levels teachers will be seeking material 
to help prepare the children of today for their in- 
creasing responsibilities in advancing a better world 
tomorrow. Example, in this issue of the News are 
“Little Brother Vasco,” “Lila’s Case,” “In Spite of the 
War,” “Calling All Members,” “Mexican Classroom,” 
“Albums Are Ambassadors,” “The National Chil- 
dren’s Fund,” “Ideas on the March,” “A Hundred 
Pennies” and “Spare That Tree.” 


American Neighbors 


As correlative material for Pan American units you will 
be interested in a new series of pamphlet readers that may be 
ordered from the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
Each pamphlet is six by nine, sixteen pages with a full colored 
cover and additional black and white illustrations. The price 
is 5¢ each. About Mexico, are “Hernan Cortes,” and “The 
Aztec People;” for Cuba, “José Marti;” for the Amazon 
countries, “The Amazon;” for Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, “Simén Bolivar;” for Paraguay, “José Artigas.” For 
broader units you will be interested in “Colonial Cities of 
Spanish America,” “Transportation in the Other Americas,” 
“Five Birds of Latin America,” and “The Pan American Sani- 
tury Bureau.” 
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Developing Calendar Activities 
for September-October 


We hope that you will like the new format of the project work s hi FE 


Calendar designed by Carl Burger, Chief of the Amer- _letin board was days and the 

ican Red Cross graphic section, and that you will also” children be Junior Red 
enjoy the series of four-color pictures representing Cross’ i 

National Children’s Fund projects. of various | ith 

Unit on Gift Boxes = ag ae = 3 

eeveral 1.eG «= ( Ss up the - 

A unit prepared by Miss Sagie Ostendorf, of the Myron D. hibit p 3 - 

Witter School, Brawley, California, shows classroom relations ee ees | suadead a 

to the filling of Junior Red Cross Gift Boxes. She reported: bright sample | ( ; DOOK- 


“The Educational Gift Box idea immediately be- ee ees prin 
came popular with all six grades in the building and M8PV'cs OF ¢ 1 i 

22 boxes were filled. Each teacher made and used an pe 
outline adapted to her particular group but the same Ph “ ; ' 
general plan of giving the children as much respon- wney ¢1 

sibility and practical experience as each could handle wer 


was followed in all the rooms. bie be 
ons. & 
I. INTEREST—Created by discussion in each room the Jy 
about children of foreign countries and their need saw v 
II. OBJECTIVES their d 
To provide Gift Boxes for children in other could « 0 
countries look car 
B. To teach—art of sharing, love of a “Next 
good neighbor policy, value of money, good health — ¢}yjjdrey < 
habits, facts about countries to which boxes might parents 
be sent and pres 
Ill. APPROACH us and she 
A. Discussion of what is needed gather mat n | : 
B. Articles listed on blackboard We set ;: el 
C. Children choose contents from approved list pretty : - 
D. Discussion of price of each article and where to toons, « 
obtain at cheapest rate “When s 
E. Cost of contents of entire box discussed a works ked tain 
IV. PROBLEMS periods of the « spected 
A. How many boxes could be filled from fund that our proj: t, arith- 
B. Who would buy each article metic and 121 led. 
C. Who would go shopping “Each grou Ss par-" 
D. Packing of boxes ticular p o be- 
V. ACTIVITIES er YS tke dee 
Purchasing trips made — oe +. eee 
B. Articles displayed and discussed in class eee ; ol he 
C. Use of health articles discussed and health rules by ae: peeenee 
reviewed erg = — = — 
D. Arithmetic problems dealing with dollars and ‘Tested | See 
cents made and solved how and soot os 
E. Maps studied and countries located to which ‘P®8" _ ae va a ee 
gifts might go emigre ee ee 
VI. SKILLS Hg? pager yl oaesuihe 


to do a pr { ’ ‘ spons 


A. Handling of money for the cro (J 


B. Manipulation of arithmetic fundamentals 
C. Correct language usage 
D. Recognition of some countries from maps and 


helped DY 
L, ¢ 
brought In 


“Our er 
globes - i! ceed 
E. Shopping experiences materials cam our Island 
homes. So n : nvited every- 
Initiating a Junior Red Cross Program one interested to « | afternoon. 
Harriet B. Dodge, Principal of the Fox Island School, Bach we. es See ams : | exhibited 
Pierce County, Sylvan, Washington, has reported the devices the project P : » tola how the 
used in introducing Junior Red Cross projects: project was n e and then 
“This is the story of how Junior Red Cross projects passed the arti st could 
were introduced in a rural school in Pierce County, see them. I fee! our project was 
Washington. Most of the thirty pupils in this two- due to the fine e tion b 1 pupils, parents 


rvom school had never had the opportunity of doing teachers and the community 





